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but at that time how was this pseudepigraphic literary movement practically 
possible ? To be specific, Luke, who had been Paul's companion at Rome, 
is supposed to have written II Timothy just after the Apostle's martyrdom 
(placed by Scott about 63 a. d.), "partly to record last words and messages, 
partly to memorise a solemn occasion, but mainly to throw on Timothy the 
burden of the succession and to invest him with a portion of the mantle " 
(p. 353). Imagine the situation! A friend who had been upon the scene 
writes to a friend a few days after their mutual friend and teacher has been 
martyred. It is difficult to think II Timothy can fit that situation. Apart 
from the improbability that Luke would write this type of letter under these 
circumstances, is the presence of items which indicate Paul's personal wants 
— Timothy is to bring the books and the cloke. Was Luke thinking of 
the chilly nether regions, or was he scheming to get the cloke ? 

This book is not entirely valueless. It has pointed out with fresh 
emphasis variations of thought and expression in the Pauline writings, but 
the theory offered for the solution of the problem is of doubtful worth. 
Others have felt difficulty in assigning all thirteen letters to the same 
author, but, by making those that seemed non-Pauline the product of a 
later age in the development of Christian needs, they have avoided mechan- 
ically restricting the range of Paul's thought, they have provided an 
intelligible motive for the rise of the literature and an intelligible his- 
torical situation. In these respects Scott's work is seriously defective. 

Shirley Jackson Case 
The University of Chicago 



Man and the Bible : A Review of the Place of the Bible in Human 
History. By J. Allanson Picton, M.A. London: Williams 
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The secondary title of this book is a correct indication of the task which 
the author sets for himself. His point of view is frankly and severely 
critical. In his discussion he has in mind the bearing of all modern science 
upon the subject. 

Picton regards the Bible as the literary record of one chapter in the 
history of human development. He knows no reason for, but many against, 
regarding it as in any peculiar sense the Word of God. This conception of 
the Bible he finds present in the thought of the church throughout its 
history, but it reached its height in the nineteenth century. During most 
of the history of the church the Bible was the possession of the priestly 
classes and the common people knew it only indirectly. It is interesting, he 
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writes, "to trace the gradual process by which the priestly palladium of 
the earlier centuries became a universal household god in the late century." 
Before the age of printing the influence of the Bible was so indirect and so 
slight that "a superficial observer might have regarded it as negligible.' 
It was only one of the magica or fetishes possessed by the church. The 
church herself was the divine institution and it was her authority that 
gave significance to the book of which she was custodian. 

In this part of his work the author is sketchy, considers his real sub- 
ject indirectly, discusses some irrelevant material, and is unsatisfactory. 
The book in this respect is disappointing. It is impossible to get from it any 
clear understanding of the conception of the Bible which prevailed through 
the centuries. It is however made tolerably clear that it is only in modern 
times that the Bible has been a book of the people easily accessible and 
familiar to them. 

The last three chapters but one of the book deal severally with the 
Bible in its relation to religion, morality, and social evolution. They point 
out that on reflection it is easy to perceive that the influence of the Bible 
in these departments of human life and development is much less than is 
commonly taken for granted. Countless ages before the Bible came into 
existence the race was in process of religious development. Even since it 
was written it has touched but a very minor part of the world's life. It is the 
sacred literature of only a small group of tribes in a very small section of 
humanity. There are other sacred literatures that have wielded a very 
wide influence in their respective parts of the world. There is no reason for 
calling the Bible the Word of God. If he had been concerned in its giving 
in any peculiar sense he would have seen to it that it was given to all the 
world. The morality of the world has in the same way developed in large 
measure independently of the influence of the Bible. Even more, the 
Bible's morality is not all of a piece. In some parts it is defective and 
repugnant to the moral consciousness of the most advanced nations of the 
world today. In respect to social development, especially its two particulars 
of culture and freedom, the Bible has likewise made but small contribution. 
Nay, more, it has frequently been an opposing force. The church has 
used her Bible to stem the tide of human progress in many ways. 

Whatever we may think of these and other things the author has written, 
his closing words, which we quote, express the sentiment of a very large 
and constantly enlarging constituency: 

The evolution of man will some day be universally regarded not as a series of 
catastrophes, or divine interventions, creating disconnected epochs, but as a 
graduated and self-consistent process. When this view of human evolution 
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becomes universal, no one will think of eliminating the Bible as a notable and 
influential factor among the influences that have made the foremost races what 
they are. The superstitious belief natural to the childhood of man, that we have 
here a message from a man-like God, of which every word is true, will indeed have 
evaporated into the cloudless sky of a brighter intellectual day. But equally 
superstitious will seem the notion entertained by a few sciolists intoxicated with 
a partial emancipation from authority, that this great literature is merely the work 
of designing priestcraft and interested fraud. On the contrary, the Bible will 
always keep its place as the most precious treasure ever inherited by any "people 
of the Book," and will vindicate more and more against its ignorant, misled, or 
wilful interpreters of the past, its claim to be a still-living record of the struggle of 
man toward purity, freedom, and light. 

J. W. Bailey 
Oshkosh, Wis 



